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A study attempted to: (1) identify principals' _ 
perceptions of their occupational responsibilities and their academic 
preparation to function in these areas; (2) determine significant 
relationships between perceptions of preparation and perceptions of 
difficulty; and (3) determine significant differences among the 
percept ions of _ groups of principals categorized on the bases of: 
level of school, ntimber of students enrolled in the school, years of 
service, highest degree attained , sex, and race. Subjects were 312 
Georgia school principals who returned a survey out of an original 
raridbmly-selected sample of 500. Data were analyzed using th 
statistical procedures: one-way frequency distributions; Pearson 
product-moment correlation coeff icients; and analyses of variance . 
Study findings do not imply (as other research has )^ a mass exodus 
from the principalship in Georgia. Princ generally feel 

adequately prepared for most role activities^ and this perception of 
preparation is highly correlated with their percept ions of role 
difficulty^ There are a great many differences in principals L 
perceptions based on background variables. Teh tables of study data 
are appended. (JMK) 
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PRINCIPALS' PERCEPTIONS OT THEIR ROLE_-mD_THE^P EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THEIR ACADEt-IIC PREPARATION FOR THAT ROLE 



PROBLEM- STATEMEN T 

The problem of the study was three-fold ; (1) to identify principals* 
perceptions of their occupational responsibilities and their academic pre- 
paration to function in these areas; (2) to determine significant relatidit- 
ships between perceptions of preparation arid perceptions of difficulty; arid 
(3) to determine signiiicarit differences amon^ the perception.^ of groups of 
principals categorized on the bases of: level of school ^ number of students 
enrolled in the school, years of service, highest degree attained ^ sex, and 
race. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF T HE RE SFAKCH 

Providing a quality education for school-age children is becbmirig iri- 
creasingiy difficult. One of the most significant factors is the current 
teacher shortage that effects many parts of the country- Hov/cver^ the em- 
bryonic stages of another problem may evolve into an even 'greater obstacle 
for the education process. According to a report in rd ucacibn_ bSA (March 
8, 1982), a critical sliortage of scliool administrators' is likely withiri five 
years. 

In addition to the potential effects of an admiriistrat ive shortage^ other 
concerns related to administrators exist. A major area of concern, is tliat 
leadership provided by educational administrators is inade.quc} te . Prior to the 
1981 legislative session, Governor Bushes commissioned the Darden Research Co- 
operation to investigate problems in Georgia public education. Conclusions of 
this study involving 44 A former teachers were criticaJ of leadership in the 
public schools. 

According to the survey results, the number one cperalidnal 
problem of the public school system is the principals and 
assistant school principals.... Over one out of lour^ 25.8%^ 
of the principalis was rated poor or very poor, and 21.8% wcre 
rated as only fair. 

Available data identify two significant points: (1) a critical shortage 
of school administrators is likely within five years; and (2) perceptions of 
current aUmiriistratdr performances are quite negative. Existing information^ 
thehi supports the rieed for a study to determine administrators' (15 percep- 
tions of areas of difficulty related to their occupational responsibilities; 
arid (2) perceptions of their academic preparation to function in their cur- 
rent positions. 

By virtue of their role, principals arc acknowledged as educational .lead- 
ers of their respective schools. The continued positive contributions of edu- 
cation to our society are contingent upon the leadership afforded schools 
through, principals. It is imperative, then, that an adequate supply of prin- 
cipals be available and_that principals are capably prepared to meet existing 
heeds in the schools. This research provides data that should be significant 
in planning graduate and staff development programs for the purpose of pre- 
paring administrators and assisting them in their current development. 
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This research project centers around principals' roles and their pre- 
paration for thesiB roles; This review consists of recent relevant litera- 
ture in thesiB two areas; 

Rol e of Principals 

Gdddlad*s (1978) discussion of three eras of educational leadership 
serves as an historical background for the analysis of roles. the first 
era of educational leadership, according to Goodlad, occurred in the years 
prior to 1950. During this period, principals were characterized by a 
strong concern for instructional management. _The principal was often, in 
fact, the "principal teacher." In the decades after 1950, however , educa- 
tion entered a second era in which this concern for instruction was over- 
shadowed by a growing emphasis on the management of non-instruc tional func- 
tions. Gdddlad states that while this second era is still with us, there 
is hope for a third era that will mark the return to instructional manage- 
ment. 

Rowan's (1982) historical research identifies job titles in a sample 
of California's school districts from 1930-1976. This research supports 
Gdddlad' s views of changes to non-instruc tional responsibilities after 1950. 

Recent studies indicate that this second era^ with emphasis on non- 
instruct idnal responsibilities, is not in a deciine_. Sproull (1981), for 
example, fdUnd that administrators spend a major portion of their time ac- 
cdUting fdr mdney, materials, and people. Howell '^s (1981) research indicates 
that paperwdrk consumes many more hours than other responsibilities. A time 
analysis study undertaken by Howell indicated that "instructional leader- 
ship" is a limited function. Caweiti (1982) identifies two reasons for the 
declining emphasis on instruction: "The principals'^ level of confidence in 
ihstructidnal matters is not high and they are commonly rewarded more for a 
'tight ship' than for a good science or art program." 

The importance of role responsibilities and effectiveness of_ principals 
within these roles can be determined through a review of research related 
to the effectiveness of principals. 'According to the research studies list- 
ed beldw, principals who maintain a high priority for role responsibilities 
related to curriculum and instruction have schools that are effectively edu- 
cating students. (Weber, 1971; Madden and others, 1976; Edmonds, 1979; 
Brddkdver and others, 1976; and Rutter and others, 1979). 

While all of these sources of literature list many varied and changing 
rdles df principals, an attempt was made by this author to limit the roles 

fdr questidnnaire purposes to twenty. This was done by reviewing recent 

literature cited above as well as general administration textbooks (see_ref- 
erence list). Roles that were found to be in common for the majority of the 
reviewed literature were included on the instrument. A concentrated effort 
was made td include roles related to instructional leadership. 
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To iinprdve persDnnei, one usually looks to the processes of preparation 
and in-service development. Several studies have. been conducted to determine 
whether preparation is a significant factor in principal effectiveness. There 
is increasing evidence to suggest that most college arid university programs 
for the preparation of educational administrators enjoy limited positive out- 
comes. Hemphill and others (1962) indicated tbat years of formal _ preparation 
were uricorrelated with ratings of effectiveness. There was rib relatibriship 
betv/een amount of academic preparation and performance. Gross arid Herridtt 
U965) showed that a number of graduate courses wereactually riegatively re- 
lated to leadership skills. However , university professors iri the field of 
administrative education are attempting to convert these correlational fig- 
ures. These efforts include changes in curriculum and methodology of pre- 
paration arid in-service programs. For example, two new models for admiriis- 
trative preparation are described by toPresti (1982) and Carmichael (1982) . 
LoPresti proposes an integrated system of principal preparation implemented 
at the university and in the field, spanning a period of four to five years. 
Carmichael describes the efforts recently made in some cities to form prin- 
cipal centers for ''self development.'' The centers were iriitiated ^ princi-- 
pals for principals. 

Cawelti (1932) states that . .improved university preparation programs 
and more effective human resource development for practicing gdmiriis trators 
are more importarit than ever. We must now think through what the curriculum 
for school administrators should be and what pedagogy (or andragdgy) will best 
assist admiriistratbrs to better cope if hot lead." 

Cbriclusiau^ 



A thbrough review of recent literature answers ma riy questions related to 
the principal's role and preparation. However, some quest ibris remain unan- 
swered. Which role behaviors are perceived as "difficult" by present-day ad- 
ministrators? Does a relationship exist between_ perceptibris bf administrative 
preparatibri and perceptions of difficulty? Are backgrbund factors a major in- 
fluence on perceptions of the princlpalship and future plans? These and other 
questions* were stimuli for conducting this research. 



THEOREtlCAL FRA^iEWORK 

The second frame of a paradigm developed by Hapliri _ (1966) serves as the 
theoretical framework for this research. The paradigm is cbncerned with three 
types bf behavibr on the part of the administrators: 

1. their perceptions of the organizatiori* s ta^ks; 

2. their behavior as decision makers; 

3. their behavior as group leaders* 



Iri the figure below, administrators are designated by "X". They are _ 
confronted by tasks, and through their perceptions of tasks define schools' 
probleins. Their behavibr as decision makers and as group leaders is mediat- 
ed through these perceptions. Ttae is also included as a variable. The 
administrators' perceptibns of the task at Time ^ and Time g is more subject 
to change than is the task itself. 
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Based upon the assumptions that can be drawn from this paradigm, identi- 
fication of administrators* perceptions of tasks can be valuable in the ame- 
lioration of problems related to administrative behaviors.. Additionally, 
studies of administrative perceptions should be conducted frequently to di- 
minish the effects of the time variable. 



METHOD OF SOLVING THE PROBLEM 



Subjects of the Study : 

The 1982 Georgia Public Education Directory of S tat^-^j ^d-Xoc^U ^choois 
and Staff was used as a source for obtaining names arid addresses of princi- 
pals. Using random selection, 500 principals were identified for participa-- 
tion in the study. 

Data Gathering Instrumen t 

The instrument "Principals* Perceptions of the Principalship" was util- 
ized to ascertain information for thestudy. Nine cbntrdlled-choice items 
on the instrument solicit background information. In addition, twenty items 
present principals with the opportunity to identify their perceptions of prin- 
cipalship roles and their preparation for these roles. One item requests 
identification of the three role variables that consume the most time. Two 
open-ended questions elicit cbminerits related to administrative preparation. 

Proc edures 

The 500 randomly selected principals were mailed a packet of information 
that included: (1) cover letter, (2) iristrumerit, and (3) postage-paid envelope. 
Packets of information were mailed to the principals during the Spring of 1983. 
These were completed and returned to the researcher for analysis. There were 
312 usuable instruments returned. Data were analyzed using three statistical 
procedures. (1) One-way frequency distributions were used to identify back- 
ground information and perceptions of priricipals. (2) Pearson product-moment 
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cdrrelaticri coefficients were used to determine significant relationships 
between perceptions of preparation and perceptions of difficnity;^ (35 Anal- 
yses of variance we^e calculated to determine significant differences arabhg 

the perceptions of groups of principals categorized on the bases of : level 

of school, numbers of studierits enrolled in the school, years of service, high- 
est degree attiined^ sex, and race, 

FINDINGS 

jdff vtif-ication of Background Information 

Frequency tabulation indicated important information related to the sub- 
jects' background. The majority (77.2%) of principal s surveyed had been class- 
robm teachers prior to becoming a principal. Additionally 46.5% had served as 
an assistant principal and 23.4% has served as a coach; Most of the principals 
(61,5%) had taught high school level students. Principals surveyed were not 
hew to the field of education. A majority (71.2%) had more than fifteen years 
in the field. However, much of this time was spent in other positions. Find- 
ings indicate that only 19.2% of the subjects had more than 15 years in the 
principalship. Practically all of the principals had obtained higher degrees. 
Only 3% reported a Bachelors Degree as the highest obtained. In fact, over _ 
half (58.7%) indicated that they obtained a specialist or doctorate, Mostof 
the respondents (67.3%) were principals of elementary schools. _ .Additionally^ 
the schools were not extremely large. Findings indicate that 92.9% of princi- 
pals surveyed had fewer than 1000 students; As one might expect* the majority 
of respondents were white (79.8%) and male (61; 2%). \>Jhen asked about future, 
plans, 59% indicated that they would continue until retirement in the role_ of 
principal. Other specific findings related to background iriformatlbh can be 
found on Table I. 

Preparation for Principalship Roles 

Principals were asked to rate the quality o_f_ preparation, they received in 
their graduate programs related to 20 role variables. Specific findings are 
identified on Table 11. 

The subjects perceived their preparation as adequate in many areas. The 
areas that received high ratings included preparation in (1) school plant, 
(2) observation of instruction, (3) compliance with governme- : al guidelines, 
(4) evaluation of self, and (5) evaluation of teachers. However, several areas 
of preparation received very low ratings. These included (1) lunch program^ 
(2) pupil transportation, (3) leadership of noii-teaching. staff , (4) purchas- 
ing, (5) extra-curricula student activities, (6) school board relations, and 
(7) parental: relations. 

Difficulty of Principalship Roles 



Principals were asked to indicate the level of difficulty they encounter- 
ed with the 20 role variables. Specific findings are identified on Table III, 



Principals did not perceive these role activities as difficult ones. A 
majority of the snbjects identified little or very little difficulty for all 
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areas; Areas perceived as least difficult included: (1) central office 
administration relations. (2) school board relations^, (3) school office 
management, (4) extra-curricula student . activities^ (5) leadership of . non- 
teaching staff, and (6) community relations, Hbweveri at least orie^third 
of the principals rated four variables as being somewhat /difficult , very 
difficult or extremely difficult, these included: (1) faculty development, 
(2) evaluation of teachers, (3) student behavior^ and (^) evaluation of self. 
Curriculum planning was also rated as difficult by many principals. 

T ime- c o hsum4n g Roles 



Principals were asked to circle the three roles that they ccjnsidered 
most time cdrisuming. Specific frequences are identified by percentages on 
Table IV, 



Roles considered as very titne consuming include those related to: (i) stu- 
dent behavior, (2) observation of instruction, and (3) evaluation of teachers. 
Less than one percent of principals identified the following roles as time 
consuming: (1) working with resource persons, (2) school board relations, 
and (3) evaluation of self. 

Correlation (rf Fr ^^ara^ ibn, Difficulty, and Tittle 

Significant correlations between preparation and difficulty were found 
in 18 of the 20 variables indicating ttiat high quality pt"epartion was posi- 
tively related to little difficulty. The only variables with no significant 
correlation between ■ preparat ion and difficulty were community relations and 
parental relations. Frequency tabulations indicate that these roles were 
perceived as presenting little difficulty although preparation was not per- 
ceived as being of high quality. 

Preparation for roles and the amount of time spent with these roles do 
not appear to be closely related. There were only two significant correlations 
between these two roles: working with resource persons, and central office 
administration relations; 

Difficulty of roles and the amount of time spent with these roles are 
significantly correlated in six areas. Five of these are negatively correlat- 
ed, indicating that those with little difficulty Chigh racing) consume less 
time (low rating). These variables include: (1) working with resource per- 
sons, (2) central office administration relations, (3) school board relations, 
(4) pupil transportation, and (5) purchasing. Dhe_ variable, school office 
management, was positively correlated. This variable was perceived as re- 
latively time consuming, but not difficult. 

A total of 26 significant relationships exist between preparation for 
roles^ difficulty of roles, and time consumed in roles. Specific findings 
are identified on Table V. 

Differences between Groups of Principals 

Analysis of variance identified nine significant differences between 
principals categorized on the basis of years of experience. One finding 
indicates that principals with little experience (0-5 years) were signifi- 
cantly less likely than others to have served as a classroom teacher and 
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significantly more likely to. have served as a central office administrator; 
Additionally*, principals with more experience perceived a higher level of 
preparation regarding .school plant operations and spend more time in this 
role areai Specific findings are identified on Table VI, 

There were seven significant differences between principals categoriz • 
ed on the basis of degree obtained. Five of these v/ere related to backgrourJ 
information, while only two differences were_ found in perceptions. Principals 
with doctorates were significantly more likely to perceve a higher level of 
preparation in evaluation, of teachers and evaluation of self. Specific find- 
ings are identified oh Table VII* 

Only two significant differences were found between principals categoriz- 
ed on the basis of the level of their school. These related to their teach- 
ing background (elementary principals were more likiely to have taught in el- 
ementary grades); and the size of their schools (high schools are larger). Be- 
cause of limited findings^ a table is riot iricluded for this area. 

Sixteen significant differerices were fburid between P-incipals categorized 
on the basis of school size. Teri of these significant variables were related 

to background items, one was related Lb percieptidris of difficulty and five 

were related to perceptibris of time cbrisumed in various role activities; Some 
major findings are listed below. 

1. Principals bf large schools are more likely to have previously serv- 
ed as assistarit principals. 

2. Principals bf small schools are more likely to have previously serv- 
ed as elementary teachers. 

3. Principals bf large schools have more experience as principals. 

4. Principals bf large schools are more likely to be white and male. 

5. Principals bf small schools perceive* parental relations as a dif- 
ficult arid time consuming role. 

6. Priricipals bf large schools perceive evaluation of teachers and plant, 
bperatibris as mbre timo consuming tbin do principals of smaller s^^hools. 

Specific findings are indicated on Table VIIT, 

Firidirigs iridicate 25 significant differences between principals. categbriz- 
ed bri the basis of race. These include three background variables^ _16percep- 
tibris bf preparatibri, and six perceptions of level of difficulty. Some majbr 
firidirigs are listed below. 

1. Mbre black principals than white had served as assistarit principals. 

2. Blacks perceived a higher level of preparation on 15 of _20_rbles 
than did whites. It^s significant at the .0000 level iriclude: 
a* curriculum planning^ 

b. student behavior. 

c. lurich program, 

3. Blacks perceived six items as significantly less difficult than did 
whites. 
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Specific findings are indicated on I'able IX, 

Significant .differences exist between Tnale and female principals on 22 
items. Eleven of these are related to background information, four to per- 
ceptions of preparation^ six to_ perceptibrs of difficulty, arid one to per- 
ceptions of time consumed in role activities. Some of the findings are 
identified below: 

1. Females were more likely to have served as librairiaris or elementary 
teachers . 

2. Males were more likely to have served as coaches, assistant prin- 
cipals^ central office admiriistratdrs , or high school teachers. 

3. Males were more likely to serve larger schools and schools with 
higher grade levels. 

4. Females perceived better preparation in curriculum planning and 
faculty development. 

5. Males perceived better preparatidri in school office management 
and purchasing, 

6. Females perceived six variables as being less difficult than did 
males, 

7. Males perceived extra-curricula student activities as being more 
time cbrisumirig thari did females. 

Specific findings related to differences between male and female principals 
are identified on Table X, 



IMPLICATIONS 

Firidirigs do riot imply a mass exodus from the principalship in Georgia, 
A major i^y (59%) plari to coritinue until retirement in the role of priricipal. 
This^ however, also implies that a rather large number of principals do plan 
to make changes iri their careers or are undecided; 

Principals goriefally feel adequately prepared for most role activities. 
And^ this perception of preparation is highly correlated with their percep- 
tions of role difficulty. This findinp is in direct contrast to research 
included iri the literature review that suggests that administrative prepara- 
tibri iri graduate courses is of little value. Therefore, colleges and schools 
of education should continue to emphasize quality preparation. Frequency tab- 
ulatibi:s related to I'dle preparation and difficulty djnply that preparation 
should be especially improved in the areas of faculty development arid studerit 
behavior . 

There are a great riUiiiber of differerices iri perceptions of principals- based 
OH backgroiind variables. As more minorities and women move into these roles, 
those in charge of preparatibri rieed tb be aware of these differences. Are 
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these differences resulting from pre^preparatlbh backgrbuhd or are these 
individaais being prepared differently? These questions and others raised 
by findings of the investigation may serve as stimuli for further research 
in this area. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
FREQUENCY TABULATIONS 



TABLE I 



1. Prior to becoming a principal^ in V7hat educational capacity did you serve? 



Role 



2. 



3. 



A. 



a; eiassroom Teacher 

b. Guidance Counselor 

c. Librarian 

d. Coach 

e. Assistant Principal 

f. Central Office Administration 

g. Other 



Percentage 

77.2 

4.8 

2.2 
23.4 
46.5 

7.4 
10.3 



if ydn have served as a classroom teacher, please indicate the grade level 
in which you taught. 

Pe rcentage 



Level 

a. Elementary (K-5) 

b. Middle (6-8) 

c. High (9-12) 



Number of years service in education. 
Years 

a. 8-5 

b. 6-10 
e. 11-15 

d. Greater than 15 

Number of years of your service as a principal. 
Years 

a. 0-5 

b. 6 - 10 

c. 11 - 15 

d. Greater than 15 

e. No response 

Highest degree you have obtained. 
Degree 



ai Bachelors 

hi Masters 

Ci Specialist 

d; Doctorate 



30.8 
48.7 
61.5 



Per centage 



.6 
7.7 
20.5 
71.2 



Percen tage 

36.9 
21.5 
22, 1 
19.2 
.3 



Percen tage 

;3 
41.0 
48.4 
10.3 
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TABLE I Continued 



6. current School Level. 
Level 



a. Elementary 

b. Middle (Jr. High) 

c. High 

d. Other 



7. Number of students in ydur school. 



S-t-jgdstytg Percentage 



a. Lesis than 100 .3 

b. 101 - 500 43,9 

c. 501 - 1000 49.7 

d. 1001 1500 5.1 

e. 1501 2000 1.6 

f. Greater than 2000 .3 

8. Race Percent age 

a. Black ^ 15.4 

b. White 79.8 

c. Other 4.2 

d. No Response .6 

9. Sex Percentage 

a. Female 27.6 

b. Male 61.2 

c. No Response 11.2 



10. At present, what are your occupational plans? 

pj,atys^ Percentage 



a. Continue until retireinent in the role of 59.0 
principal 

b. Continue; change to central administrator 18; 9 

c. Change to classroom teacher i.G 

d. Change to position with another educational 1.9 
agency 

e. Change to college/university faculty 4.2 
member 

f. Leave education prior to eligibility for 2.9 
retirement 

g. Other 2.9 

h. No Response 9*2 
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Percentage 

67.3 
10.9 
19.9 
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TABLE li 

PEReEPTiONS GF 
PREPARATiGN OF PRiNCiPALSHIP RGfcES 



Roie Percentage * 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


t - 

1 • 


v^oiiuTiuniLy Kexa Lions 


-A 
• o 


7 4 


1^8 


45 2 


25 . 3 


7.7 


z. 


Parental Relations 


- iC 

• D 


i i ^ 




A 

J7 • H 




7 A 


J. 


Curriculum Planning 


- k 
• O 


J . z 


Q - Q 
y • J 






Z Z . D 


4. 


Extra-Curricula Student Activities 


2.9 


17.0 


21.2 


42.0 


14.7 


2.2 


5. 


Student Behavior 


1.6 


11.2 


20.2 


40.7 


20.2 


6.1 


6. 


Faculty Development (In-Service) 


1.3 


10.3 


22.4 


38.5 


21.5 


6.1 


7. 


Observation of Instruction 


1.3 


6.1 


17.3 


35.3 


25.3 


14.7 


8. 


Teachers' Conferences 


1.6 


8.3 


23.4 


34.9 


24.0 


7.7 


9. 


Evaluation of Teachers 


1.6 


9.3 


23.4 


32.1 


22.4 


11.2 


10. 


School Office Management 


1.6 


9.6 


23. 1 


36.2 


23.4 


6. 1 


11. 


Working With Resource Persons 


2.9 


9.6 


21.5 


45.8 


15.7 


4.5 


12. 


Central Office Administration 


2.2 


8.3 


19.6 


43.3 


20.5 


6.1 




Relations 














13. 


School Board Relations 


1.9 


15.4 


22.4 


36.5 


18.6 


5.1 


14. 


Leadership of Non- teaching Staff 


3.2 


17.3 


26.3 


35.6 


14.4 


3.2 


15. 


School Plant 


1.6 


6.4 


15.7 


33.7 


31.4 


11.3 


16. 


Lunch Program 


1.9 


26.9 


29.8 


27.6 


lb. 6 


3.2 


17. 


Pupil Transportation 


2.2 


23.7 


27.2 


33.3 


11.5 


1.9 


18. 


Purchasing 


1.9 


17.3 


22.8 


38. 1 


15.4 


4.5 


19. 


Compliance with Local, State, 


1.3 


10.3 


17.9 


35.3 


25.3 


9.9 




Federal Guidelines 














20. 


Evaluation of Self 


1.9 


8.0 


10.9 


45.5 


27.9 


5.8 



* Preparation 

0 = No response 

1 = Poor 

2 = Bslow Average 

3 = Average 

4 = Above Average 

5 = Excellent 
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PEReEPTIGNS OF ROLE DIFFICUtTY 



Role Percentage * 







e 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i. 


eommonity Relations 


2.9 


1.0 


2.6 


22.1 


40.7 


30.8 


2. 


Parental Relations 


3.5 




5.4 


20.5 


45.8 


24.7 


3. 


eorricoiom Planning 


3.2 


.6 


4.2 


27.9 


42.9 


21.2 


4. 


Extra-Curricula Student Activities 


6.4 


.6 


1.6 


17.3 


41.7 


32.4 


5. 


Student Behavior 


4.5 


1.6 


8.0 


24.4 


41.7 


19.9 


6. 


Faculty Development (in-service) 


2.9 


i.b 


6.4 


35.3 


38. 1 


16.3 


7. 


Observation of instruction 


3.8 


1.3 


4.8 


22.1 


43.9 


24.0 


8. 


Teachers' Conferences 


3.5 


.6 


4.2 


20.8 


44.9 


26.0 


9. 


Evaluation of Teachers 


2.6 


2.2 


8.0 


25.3 


41.7 


20.2 


10. 


School Office Management 


3.5 


.3 


2.6 


18.6 


43.3 


31.7 


ii. 


Working with Resource Persons 


3.8 


.3 


1.9 


17.3 


47.8 


28.8 


12. 


Central Office Administration 


2.9 


1.3 


1.9 


15.4 


39.7 


38.8 




Relations 














13. 


School Board Relations 


5.8 


1.3 


2.2 


14.4 


37.8 


38.5 


14. 


Leadership of Non-teaching 


2.9 


.6 


4.2 


20.5 


40.1 


31.7 




Staff 














15. 


School Plant 


3.2 


1.0 


4.5 


17.9 


46.5 


26.9 


16. 


tunch Program 


3.8 


i.d 


6. 1 


24.4 


34.6 


30.1 


17. 


Pupil Transportation 


5.1 


1.6 


3.8 


26.6 


39.1 


23.7 


18. 


Purchasing 


3.8 


1.0 


2.9 


19.2 


47.4 


25.6 


19. 


Compliance with tocai. State, 


3.2 


.6 


4.5 


23.7 


45.8 


22.1 




Federal Guidelines 














20. 


Evaluation of Self 


4.5 


1.3 


3.8 


28.2 


39.7 


22.4 



* Level Activity 



0 = No Response 

1 = Extreme Difficulty 

2 = Very Difficult 

3 = Somewhat Difficult 

4 = Little Difficulty 

5 = Very Little Difficulty 
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TABLE IV 

RQLES IDENTIFIED _AS_ONE OF 
THREE MOST TIME CONSUMING 



Role Percentage 



1. 


Comihurii t yRelafcibris 


4.2 


2. 


Parental Relations 


12.2 


3. 


Curriculum Planning 


12.8 


4. 


Extra-Curricula Student Activities 


6. 1 


5. 


Student Behavior 


31.4 


6. 


Faculty Development (In-Service) 


.2.2 


7. 


Observation of Iristructibri 


24.0 


8. 


Teachers? Conferences 


4.8 


9. 


Evaluation of Teachers 


20.2 


10. 


School OfficeManagement 


12.2 


11. 


Working with Resource Persons 


.6 


12. 


Central Office Administration Relations 


2.9 


13. 


School Board Relations 


.6 


14. 


Leadership of Non-Teaching Staff 


1.6 


15. 


School Plant 


5.8 


16. 


Lunch Program 


3.8 


17. 


Pupil Transportation 


2.9 


18. 


Purchasing 


1.3 


19. 


Compliance with Local* State ^ 


5.1 




Federal Guidelines 




20. 


Evaluation of Self 


0.0 
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TABLE V 
CORRELATING VARIABLES 








CORRELATING 








ITEM 


VARIABLES * 


R 


S 


1. 


_ . _ — 
Curriculum Planning 


P X D 


.2723 


.001 


2. 


Extra Curricula Student Activities 


P X D 


.2313 


.001 


3. 


Student Behavior 


P X D 


.2123 


.001 


4. 


Faculty Development (In-Service) 


P X D 


.2932 


.001 


5. 


Observation of Instruction 


P X D 


,1967 


.001 


6. 


Teachers' Conferences 


P X D 


.2116 


.001 


7. 


Evaluation of Teachers 


P X D 


.3585 


.001 


8. 


School Office Management 


P X D 


.1842 


.001 


9. 


School Office Management 


D X T 


.1137 


.001 


10. 


Working With Resource Persons 


P X B 


.1925 


.001 


11. 


Working With Resource Persons 


P X T 


-.0945 


.048 


12. 


Working With Resource Persons 


D X T 


-.1047 


.032 


13. 


Central Office Administration 


P X D 


.2180 


.001 ^ 


- - 


Relations __ 








14. 


Central Office Administration 


P X T 


-.1608 


.062 




Relations _ _ 








15. 


Central Office Administration 


D X T 


-.2344 


.001 




Relations 








16. 


School Board Relations 


P X D 


.2047 


.001 


17. 


School Board Relations 


D X T 


-.1516 


.004 


18. 


Leadership of Non-Teaching Staff 


P X D 


.1394 


.007 


19. 


School, Plant 


P X D 


.2896 


.001 


20. 


Lunch Program 


P X D 


.2492 


.001 


21. 


Pupil Transportation 


P X D 


.2610 


.001 


22. 


Pupil Transportation 


D X T 


-.1688 


.001 


23. 


Purchasing 


P X D 


.1881 


.001 


24. 


Purchasing 


D X T • 


-.1357 


.008 


25. 


Compliance with Locals State ^ and 


P X D 


.2659 


.001 




Federal Guidelines 








26. 


Evaluation of Self 


P X D 


.2717 


.061 



* KEY: P = Preparation 
D = Difficulty 
T = Time 

R = Pearson Correlation Coefficient 
S = Significance 
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TABLE VI 

mALYSlS GF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETl^EN 
GROUPS CATEGORIZES ON THE BASIS OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 



LEVEL OF DIRECTION OF 

VARIABLE SIGNIFICANCE SIGNIFICANCE * 



1. Job i - eiassrooni Teacher .0108 DiC,Bi> _A 

2. Job 2 - Gatdance Counselor .0025 C >D,A,B 

3. Job 6 - Central Office Administrator .0284 A >D|C _ 

4. Job 7 - Other .0004 A,C >B^D 

5. Years Service in Education .0000 D,C|B > A 

6. Degree .0473 C > A 

7. Size .0502 C > A 

8. Prep. 15 (School Plant) .0150 <^ > B^A 

9. Time 11 (Working With Resource People) .0377 D > AyByC 



* KEY: A - 0 - 5 
B = 6 - 10 
C = 11 - 15 
D = Greater than 15 
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TABLE VII 



ANALYSIS OJ- VARIMCE^ SIGNIFICANT piFFE^^ 

GROUPS CATEGORIZED ON THE BASIS OF DEGREE 



VA RIABL E 



LEVEL OF 
SIGNIFICANCE 



DIRECTION OF 
SIGNIFICANCE * 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5- 
6. 
7. 



Job 4 - Coach 



.0005 
.0456 



M > 

P > 

P > 

S > 

P > 

P > 

D > 



S,D 
M > S 
S > M _ 
M > P ** 
M > S 
S,M 
M,S 



GR2 - Middle 



Years 

Race 

Plans 



.0007 
.0398 
.0172 
.0264 
.0300 



Prep. 9 (Eyaluatidri of Teachers) 
Prep. 20 (Evaluation of Self) 



* KEY: M = Masters, 

S = Specialist 
D = Doctorate 

** Whites were more likely to have specialist degrees. "Other" races were more 
likely to have doctorates. (The small ri (4.2%) in the "other" category limits 
generalization of this finding.) 

*** Principals with doctorates were more likely to plan a career change. 
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TABLE VIII 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES_BETWEEN 
GROUPS CATEGORIZED ON THE BASIS OF SIZE 



LEVEL OF DIRECTION OF 

VARIABLE SXGN IFICANC& SIGNIFICANCE * 



Job 2 ~ Guidance Cduriseldr ,0002 D> C > B > E 

2; Job 4 - Coach ,0351 C> B 

3; Job 5 - Assistant Principal ,0061 E> D > C > B 



* KEY: A = less than 100 students 
B = 101 to 500 students 
: C = 501 to 1000 students 
b = 1001 to 1500 students 
E = 1501 to 2000 students 
F = Grieater than 2000 students 
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TABLE IX 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANT DIFrRRENCES 
BETWEEN GROUPS CATEGORIZED ON THE BASIS OF RACE 



.LEVEL OF DIRECTIGN OF 

VARIABIX SIGNIFICANCE SiX^NlFICANCE * 



BACKGRGUNI): . 








i. 


Job ') - Assistant Principal 


• vVzo 


0 


B > W 


2. 


Yearn 


• UU04 


B ,W 


b 


3. 


Sex 


. 0391 


W > 


B > 0 


PREPARATION: _ _ 








i. 


Conirmiiii ty_ Relations 


.0222 


B > 


W > 0 


2. 


PartMii /I I Relations 


. 0003 


B > 


W > 0 


3. 


Currii »»l^i^ Pl^^^i^S 


.0000 


B > 


W > 0 


4. 


Extra ^'^''^^^^i'^^y^ Student Activities 


.0014 


B > 


w> 


5. 


StutitM]! Behavior 


.0000 


B > 


W,0 


6.* 


Faculty Development 


.0029 


B > 


W> 0 


7. 


Obacrv/itibn of Inst ruction 


.0293 


B > 


w 


8. 


Teac lM t H' Conferences 


.0156 


B > 


w > b 


9. 


Evalti/»« J^ori of Teachers 


jrSjrSZ Q 
. UUOO 


B > 


w > b 


10. 


Sclioo 1 Of f ice_ManageTrient 


. UOOl 


B 


W,0 


11. 


Working. With .Resource Persons 


.0282 


B > 


W> 0 


12. 


LenclcM nliip of Nbn-Teachirig Staff 


.0003 


B > 


W > 0 


13. 


Schoni Plant 


.0088 


B ^ 


W> 0 


14. 


Lunclj I^rogram _ 


.0000 


B ^ 


W> 0 


15. 


Pupi 1 transpbrtatibri 


.0031 


B > 


W> 0 


16. 


Comp 1 i /nice with Lbcal, State, and 


.0028 


B > 


W> 0 




Fedc r.'i 1 Guidelines 








DIFFICULTY: 








1. 


Factiliy Develdptnent 


.0378 


0 > 


B > W 


2. 


ebscrv/itibri of Instruction 


.0117 


b > 


B > W 


3. 


TeachiMS Conferences 


.0373 


B > 


w 


4. 


Evaliinl Ibn of Teachers 


.0037 


B > 


w > d 


5. 


tuncli rrbgrain 


.0521 


B >• 


w > d 


6. 


Compl I'«i>ce With Local, State, and 


.0043 


B> 


w > d 




FedtM'/i 1 Guidelines 



















* KEY: II -= Black ** Male percentage is greater among whites. 

W s White 
() = Other 
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TABLE X 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
BET^^EEN GROUPS CATEGORIZED ON THE BASIS OF SEX 



TRIABLE 



LEVEL OF 
SIGNIFICANCE 



DI:.SCTiON OF 
SIGNIFICANCE * 



BACKGROUND: 



1. 


Job 3 


- Librarian 


.0193 


F 


> 


M 


2. 


Job ^ 


- Coach 


.0000 


M 


> 


F 


3. 


Job 5 


- Assistant Principal 


.0050 


M 


> 


F 


4. 


Job 6 


- Central Office Administrator 


.0005 


M 


> 


F 


5. 


Job 7 


-Other 


.0000 


M 


> 


F 


6. 


GRl - 


Elementary School 


.0000 


F 


> 


M 


7. 


GR3 - 


High School 


.0000 


M 


> 


F 


8. 


Years 


Principal 


.0000 


M 




F 


9. 


Size 




.0023 


M 


> 


F 


10. 


Race 




.0085 


M 


> 


F 


11. 


Level 




,0059 


M 




F> 



PREPARATION : 

1. Curriculur planning 

2. Faculty Development 

3. School Office Management 

4. Purchasing 



.0000 
.0028 
.0513 
0151 



F > 

F > 

M > 

M > 



M 
M 
F 
F 



DIFFICULT Y : 

1. Curriculum planning 

2. Faculty Develdpthent: 

3. Observation of Instruction 

4. Working With Resource Persdnis 

5. Central Office Administration 
Relations 

6. Compliance With Local, State, and 
Federal Guidelines 



. 00U2 
.0000 
.0361 
.0184 
.0373 

.0362 



F 
F 
F 
F 
F 



M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 



T-IME: 



1. Extra-Curricula Student Activities 



.0156 



M 



* KEY: 



F = Female 
M = Kale 



White percentage is greater among males, 
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